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way decisive. In a sense, economics were the reason for the
decline, not because of overwhelming poverty and disorganiza-
tion, but just because economic life flourished. The victory
of the economic outlook and the preponderance of ^Economic
Man* were the true reasons for the deterioration of politics and
morals.
Is this the final result of our investigation? I believe not.
We must, once more, look back on the whole development
which caused the decline of political comedy, because it re-
flected the decline of the Pohs community. Athens did not
die either in 404 or in 385 or even in 338. Neither the decay
of political life and power, nor on the other hand economic
aspirations, social achievements or social hardships, should
blind us to the fact that the Athens of the fourth century was
also, and above all, the Athens of philosophy, and that
Hellenistic Athens remained the educational centre of a world
which had grown in size. It was not economics but its own
spirit which survived the political Polls. The comic poets
could know little of that, and they misunderstood even such
essential facts as they knew; but the people, without whom all
this spirit would have been empty and void, really lived in
comedy, and its evidence is witness of the people's capacities.
Buoyancy and alertness in the average citizen joined with an
innate sense of beauty and of pleasure in life on the one hand,
with a gradually spreading, though superficial, rationalist
education on the other, to form the foundation on which the
temple of the spirit was to be erected. Its architects, it is true,
looked down upon the lower people with aristocratic con-
tempt. But right and justice were the ultimate social goals of
the great philosophers, and, in spite of all their aristocratic
opposition to democracy, they built on the basic fact that
justice was embodied as an idea in a people who lived in
political equality and far-reaching social unity, even though it
was not embodied in the practices of democratic politics and
in everyday life.
The Greeks themselves, and the Athenians more than any-
one else, believed in the overriding importance of constitu-
tions. The survival of democracy was, however, less due to
the working of assembly and council or the power of the law-
courts than to the fact that the Athenians had become, as it
were, natural democrats. Institutions, however obsolete, lived